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the manner in which the Judicial Committee of the
Privy Council, the authority from which there is no
appeal, has interpreted the Act.

But has the Statute of Westminster and the
subsequent ruling of the Privy Council really com-
pleted the status of the self-governing Dominions as
national commonwealths? Let me put that question
in another way. Is the status which these countries
have now acquired such as to induce the attitude of
mind in their peoples that the status of countries like
the United States, Switzerland, Holland or France
produces in the minds of their citizens? Can this ever
be so until their governments have as openly and
explicitly accepted the final responsibility for peace
or war? The principle is now firmly established and
recognised that a self-governing Dominion is not
committed to sending one soldier to fight or to spend-
ing one pound or dollar on a war in which Great
Britain is engaged except by consent of its own
parliament. Yet while that position is fully accepted
the question still remains unanswered whether, if
Great Britain is involved in a war which threatens
the peace of the world, the Dominions are also
involved as belligerents.

To reverse this one-sided question may clear the
issue. Is Great Britain committed to war if one of the
Dominions is involved in a war which threatens the
peace of the world? The question put in this way is at
once felt to be academic, a question somewhat remote
from the sphere of realities, or even a logical catch:
for the only government in the British Empire
which is paying serious attention to the task of pre-
venting a world war is that of Great Britain. The
Dominion peoples know it and feel it, and that
knowledge and feeling unconsciously affects their
habits of mind. The people of Great Britain are
acutely aware that the slightest error of judgment on
the part of their government may involve themselves
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